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THE POSITION OF THE LIBERAL UNIONISTS. 


OME short time ago an evening journal which devotes itself to the 
adulation of Mr. Gladstone, remarked of a successful candidate in 
the eastern counties that he had ‘resisted the temptation of becoming a 
Liberal Unionist’. Temptation is generally supposed to be an induce- 
ment to do a pleasant thing—pleasant, that 1s to say, for the moment, 
whatever its consequences may be in the future. Now pleasant in this 
sense Liberal Unionism is not. Every Liberal Unionist has indeed a well- 
grounded belief that his party will occupy an honourable place in the 
history of his country. But he does not look for material rewards, and is 
content to do without them. He seeks neither place, nor profit, nor the 
showiness of power. He has done his best to form an independent opinion 
of the past condition of Ireland under the National League, and its present 
condition under Mr. Balfour. Having formed it by the light of the best 
evidence at his command, and confirmed it by personal investigation 
on the spot, no supposed duty of allegiance to party—that fetish of 
the hungry office-seeker—deters him from expressing his conclusions. He 
lives by conviction and not by faith. He worships at no shrine; he is sub- 
servient to no single man, least of all to one who, leaning for support on 
two mutually hostile Irish factions, constitutes them arbiters of the measure 
which is to determine the destinies of the empire. Further, every Libera 
Unionist utterly abhors the Gladstonian method of grovelling at the feet of 
the proletariat, holding, as he does, that it is the duty of all responsible 
politicians to lead, not to follow, those who are of necessity less well- 
informed and experienced than themselves. 

Speaking at Hastings last March, Mr. Gladstone asserted that the 
obstacle in the way of carrying out his Irish policy was not so much the 
Tory opposition to it as the existence of that ‘‘ unhappy, unfortunate, 1ll- 
starred abortion of a party which is called Liberal Unionism”’. And _ he 
reproduced this agreeable sentiment in the course of his late Midlothian 


campaign. There is, we admit, some excuse for his wrath, but there 1s 
I 
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none for his distortion of truth. If he had now on his side the forty-six 
men whom his party organs delight to label ‘‘ dissentient Liberals’”’ (as 
if there were anything to be ashamed of in dissent), the majority with 
which he would be greeting the new Parliament would be, not 42, 
but 134. With such a majority he would be able to pass any Home 
Rule Bill he liked, whether the Irish Nationalists assented to it or not. 
At present Liberal Unionism places him in the ignominious position of 
being in a minority, a minority only capable of being converted into a 
majority with the aid of the Irish Nationalist vote. He, therefore, finds 
himself confronted with his own argument at Edinburgh in November, 


1885, and the picture he then drew :— 


“What I wish to know,” he asked, “is whether that [the dependence on the Irish 
vote] will be a safe or satisfactory position for the country? Suppose we allow our- 
selves to be frightened and to be wheedled and to be misled—the word bamboozled is 
certainly a very familiar word, and I cannot use it without an apology, but still it is 
an expressive word and you know what it means—suppose, I say, we allow ourselves, 
by any follies among ourselves, to be so divided and weakened and split up in one 
place and another that, although we are a majority over the Tory party, yet we are 
not a majority of the Parliament, I tell you, gentlemen, that not only the Tory 
party, and not only the Liberal party, but the empire, will be in danger, because ques- 
tions of the gravest consequence may come forward, and will in all likelihood come 
forward, and there will be no party qualified to deal with them in that independeice 
of position which alone can ensure a satisfactory and an honourable issue.” 


Is the author of this forcible, if wordy, appeal entitled to turn his back 
upon it now? Has he received such a distinct mark of confidence from 
Great Lritain, or from his immediate constituents, as to alter his attitude 
of seven years ago? Far from it. His so-called majority is, as we have 
said, a minority in England, Scotland, and Wales combined, whilst the 
electors of Mid-Lothian who, in 1885, gave him 4,631 votes more than his 
opponent out of a poll of 11,127, returned him, in July, 18g2, by a majority 
of 6go only, out of a poll of 11,000. His loss of nearly 4,000 votes, which 
cannot be explained away, as has been attempted to be done, by his proposals 
for Scotch Disestablishment, speaks for itself, and requires no comment. 

But this is not all, Mr. Gladstone on this same occasion at Hastings 
made a further mistake. He wholly misconceived, or misrepresented, the 
Liberal Unionist position. That position, we beg leave to remind him, is 
exactly what it was designed to be. The schism of 1886 (for which he has 
only himself to thank) was a practical protest against the Home Rule Bill 
which he sprang on the country in that year. To resist it, a separate 
Liberal organisauon was set on foot, and it has since been carried on with 
the same object in view. Ifa fresh Home Rule Bill is introduced in 1893, 
it will, if it is to succeed, be the dead Bill of 1886, shorn of its safeguards 
and its limitations. ‘The work of the Liberal Unionists, therefore, lies in 
the future as much as it has lain in the past, and sneers and _ jibes notwith- 
standing, this work they are resolved to do. It is true that in the recent 
fight some of the foremost members of the band have fallen. But a solid 


and compact remnant is left. That remnant still holds the fort, and 
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those who would come to terms promptly with it must exchange abuse for 
and convincing argument. At present, owing to the courage 
by the little army, Mr. Gladstone is as 
the country, 


fair 


and foresight displayed 
powerless as he ever was to force Home Kule upon 
and when a third appeal to the constituencies comes to be made, 
as must inevitably happen, these same constituencies may yet be 
found to be of the opinion of Lord Rosebery (before he accepted office 
at Mr. Gladstone’s hands) that the true policy for Ireland is not to give her 
a Parliament in Dublin, with an Executive dependent upon that Parlia- 
ment, but ‘‘ to treat her, so far as may be, exactly as you would treat every 
other part of the United Kingdom ”’. 

The services of the Liberal Unionists have not, however, been confined 
to the promotion of the peace and prosperity of the sister island. They 
have left an indelible mark on much of the legislation passed for Great 
Britain during the last six years. They have succeeded in infusing the 
spirit of the old Liberalism —the Liberalism of John Bright, of J. S. Mill, 
and of Henry Fawcett—into the Tory camp. The process has been at times 
distasteful to those who have been thus operated upon ; it 1s a price they 
have had to pay for the support they have received. Not to mention other 
instances, to the Liberal Unionists is greatly due the shaping of the Crimes 
Act of 1887, an Act which has proved so efficient in Ireland that at the 
present time not a single person is boycotted there, and two persons at 
most are in- prison for violating its provisions. ‘To the Liberal 
be given much of the credit of the Insh Land 

Local Government Act of the year 


Was 1ntro- 


Unionists must also 
Act of 1887, and of the [Eenghsh 
following. The Irish Local Government Bill of last session 
duced on their urgent representation, and whatever its ultimate fate may 
be, even if it should be heard of no more, history will do it justice asa 
conscientious effort to satisfy every reasonable constitutional demand on 
the part of the Irish people. 

It is notorious that the measures passed during the subsistence 
of the Unionist alliance have been more Liberal in character than any 
that Mr. Gladstone proposed when he was in power. The gravest 
defect of these measures, in the eyes of their hostile critics, is that they 
did not issue from the Gladstonian mint, and are not marked with the 


Gladstonian hall-mark. It is well to quote what Mr. Gladstone himself 


said on this point in 1881, when a like reproach was levelled at himself :— 
“Tf we have received Conservative support on this occasion it is no fault of ours, 
nor is it any fault of theirs. .\s far as I know there always has been, I trust there 
always will be, in the midst of the selfish and sometimes wide divisions of parties in 
this country, some common stock of common regard for the maintenance of the 
principles of law on one side and for British liberty on the other, and sad, indeed, will 
be the day when the mere reproach of receiving Conservative support can for one 
moment shake a Liberal Government in giving eflect to its deliberate convictions.” 


But this was eleven years ago, before the speaker had been contaminated 


by close association with the Irish party of disorder, before he had had any 
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occasion to excuse crime and outrage, and at a time when he was seeking 
to remain in office, not struggling to regain it. 

In spite of all the boastings of Sir William Harcourt and his swash- 
buckling crew, the alliauce of the Tories and the Liberal Unionists is likely 
to remain intact for some years tocome. For it doesnot spring merely from 
agreement as to the right mode of dealing with Ireland, but rests on a far 
wider and more lasting basis. First and foremost is the determination to 
protect individual liberties against the rising tide of socialism now threatening 
to overthrow them. Next, a deep respect for the supremacy of the law, as 
furnishing the best guarantee for the prosperity of trade and the steady 
improvement of wages. Lastly, a well-founded mistrust of Mr. Gladstone's 
foreign policy, and a feeling that his leadership will be put in commission, 
and parcelled out among inferior men, of whom several have so long traded 
on the reputation of their chief as to have lost or greatly impaired their 
own. 

Call it by what name you choose, a new political party, the birth of 
which was noted by the Duke of Devonshire in September, 1889, and by 
the Liberal Unionist leader in the House of Commons in his speech at 
Huddersfield a few days later, has appeared on the horizon and is on the 
road to become a fart accompli. It already holds within its ranks the most 
educated and the most intelligent sections of the community. That it is not 
the party of the masses, we are free to admit; but this fact does not affect 
us, rejecting, as we do, the preposterous proposition that, in politics, one 
man’s opinion, whether he has thought about the subject or not, is always 
as good as another's. It is a party which scorns to mislead rural constitu- 
encies by profuse and illusory promises such as were lavished upon them last 
month by many a Gladstonian candidate. Itis convinced that Home Rule 
has played a very small part in the late elections, and that no real enthusiasm 
has been roused for any such scheme, at least in England. It foresees that 
to the agricultural labourer will shortly come a rude awakening, when he 
finds that his wages are not to be raised by Government, and that his 
Parish Council is powerless to provide him with a plot of land and a cottage 
for nothing. It matters little to such a party that its adherents have here 
and there been defeated at the polls because they were not willing to ‘ win 
at any price”. The consciousness of having employed no weapons of 
personal calumny, or of political falsehood, of having fought a fair and 
square fight, is better than to have been returned several times over at the 


cost of truth and honour. 


ot Smal 
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IMPRESSIONISM — WHAT IT MEANS. 

. of modern art criticism are probably familiar with the use of 

the term impressionism. It is one of the commonest in the art jargon of 
the day and bears with it the peculiar advantage of being, to most people, a 
mere phrase, utterly unintelligible, and consequently suggestive of high 
culture. Few people give it the credit of having a real meaning ; painters are 
as vague as critics, and critics vaguer than usual. Yet in spite of the haziness 
that surrounds its meaning, it has come to be a title differentiating the work 
of those painters who are striving after an expression of their artistic 
individuality from those who look upon art as a commodity, the supply of 
which is consequent on the demand. And in this sense | shall use it, 
without endeavouring to offer a definition or justify its use. 

Individualists expressing their own views cannot, for a time at any 
rate, expect the sympathy of the public, and, as the Royal Academy quite 
honestly and honourably professes to cater for the wants of its patrons, it 
naturally enough cannot include work which is well known to be unpopular. 
When, however, that work has made a name for itself outside, it 1s 
promptly admitted into places of honour. Unfortunately the artist 
not unfrequently elects to go on patronizing the minor exhibitions 
where he has made his name, rather than accept the honour thus generously 
offered him. In referring to impressionism then, | shall for the most part 





mean that sort of work which from one or other of these causes is rarely 
included in the exhibitions at burlington House. 

The average layman or academician is fond of picturing to himself 
the impressionist as a young man, eager tor a place in the vanguard of the 
movement, whose maxim Is to findout what people most dislike and then to 
perpetrate it, who uses the public indignation and disgust as stepping stones 
to notoriety, choosing as his subjects the every-day vulgarities that surround 

| him, provided they are sufficiently repulsive and ugly—ballet dancers, for 
instance, with their dreadfully short skirts and dubious morals; street 
scenes, hideous with top hats and funereal with frock coats; London 
begrimed and sordid ; the ocean as it appears when crossing the Channel in 
choppy weather, and nature generally suffering from internal disorders and 
and painting with lumps of 





so unlike herself as to be barely recognisable 
' neat colour and trowelstul of paint, or else witha genial but aimiess scratch- 
ing and scrawling of a particularly bristly and oversized brush on the 
roughest sail-cloth his colourman can provide him with. In fact, ‘ta cox- 


comb who throws a paint-pot at the public’s head ° 


Such criticism has been applied indiscriminately to Mr. Whistler, M. 
Puvis de Chavannes, M. Degas, M. Claude Monet, M. E. Manet, and many 
other distinguished modern painters. ‘This is in many ways natural, for 
though the great principles of Art are cternal, their application must diffe1 
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so enormously with each individual, and the environment in which he lives, 
that the mass of intelligent people, whose various duties prevent their 
giving up much time and thought to the cultivation of their critical facul- 
ties, are bound to remain a generation behind the painter, whose whole life 
and energy are devoted to the study of his art. 

That a picture should not be easily grasped at first sight, but should make 
a demand on the intellect of the spectator, is often held to be an insult and 
resented accordingly. The same remark applies to both literature and 
music. It would seem as ifthe English public was unable to bring itself to 
believe in the existence of seriousness in modern art, and the fact that it 
turns to it only in its leisure moments apparently leads it to the conclusion 
that the artist’s attitude is similar to theirs. It fails to realize that he finds 
in the complexity of modern thought new problems whose solution can only 
be approached with any hope of success by the employment of certain 
methods other than those used by the masters of a former generation. 
Consequently when the outward and visible sign is unfamiliar, the public is 
apt to hastily conclude that there is noinward and spiritual grace, and that 
wilful eccentricity and a vulgar striving after novelty were the sole objects 
of the artist. 

The position of the R.A., from the official recognition accorded to it, 
induces, naturally enough perhaps, in the mind of the public the belief 
that it is, if not the legitimate son, at least the bastard offspring of the great 
masters, and that those without its pale have sacrificed all claim to the 
inheritance of past tradition. Now let us consider this with reference to two 
instances—Mr. Whistler’s portrait of Miss Corder and the famous 
‘* Doctor” exhibited in the Academy two years ago. The former was 
sneered at, while the latter was lauded with a fervour worthy of 
the Elgin Marbles—yet where was the link connecting Mr. Filde’s 
picture with the traditions of the past? Its appeal was _histrionic ; 
it depended for its interest on tickling the lachrymose — sensibilities 
of the spectator; it relied on no pictorial dignity of composition; it 
shewed no insight of observation, no subtle treatment of colour; it was 
a picture with no entity, and whose raison d’étre would have vanished could 
the question ‘ Will the baby live?” have been answered one way or another. 
In Mr. Whistler's Miss Corder the eye is not distracted by the faintest sugges- 
tion of illusion, the grace and movement of the figure, the dignity of the 
simple profile, the reserve in every inch of the canvas and the masterliness 
of the convention, are qualities connecting it with the National Gallery 
rather than with contemporary art, and the only traditions it seems to 
discard are those of Frith and Maclise and the Academy generally. 

Then again, that which the layman condemns as thoughtless, slovenly, 
and unfinished, is not seldom the result of untiring zeal and care—as Mr. 
Whistler says, ‘* the work which alone can efface the footsteps of work.” 


lor is not too much to say that what the painter elects to leave out in 
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the treatment of his subject is almost as important as what he chooses to 
putin. And here it is that the painter’s individuality discovers itself, in 
his ability to give forth his impressions, not as seen through the lens of the 
camera, but as abstractions drawn from nature through the subtlety and 
charm of his mind. It is not the painter’s business to record what he sees, 
but to suggest what he feels, for the poctry of nature lies in its suggestive- 
ness and in its delicate capacity of adapting itself to the varying moods of 
its devotees. 

Pictures are never interesting as a journalist’s catalogue of facts, but as 
an appeal to the imagination from the mind of the painter. What 
pleasure can be derived from a nude treated as an anatomical chart; who 
wants to see landscape rendered as a guide to horticulture, rocks as a 
a lesson in geology, skies as a meteorological forecast? Faultless daguerreo- 
typing, the effort for mere illusion, is the commonplace expression of a 
mind, possibly scientific, but certainly not capable of profiting by nature’s 
whispered secrets. Selection then is the foundation of all art, and because 
one man conscientiously elects to see every wrinkle and minute difference 
of tone in a face, it does not follow that another whose interest is centred in 
the expression of one big truth to the excluston of others that he considers 
less important, has been actuated by any motive of carelessness— or 
indolence. Indeed it often requires more Concentration, more serious Intel: 
lectual effort to separate from the many incongruitics of nature the salient 
truths, and to express them with simplicity, than to elaborately recapitulate 


a number of facts trusting that some of them may possess an intrinsic 





value. Itisa truism to say that painting must always be a convention, 
but it is a truism seldom sufficiently understood, and through its misappre- 
hension difficulties about ‘‘ realism” and ‘‘ finish” are apt to arise. ‘The 
term high finish is usually applied to the evidence of labour expended in the 
modelling of an object, till it as nearly as possible resembles the actual 
thing, and appeals as much to the sense of touch as to the sense of sight. 
but in a complete work of art we demand the final and spontaneous 
expression of the painter’s intentions, not evidence of the tortuous means 
whereby that expression has been arrived at—and the highest finish 1s 
consequently attained by justly appreciating the qualities of the medium 
and by condensing as far as possible the method of its expression. Look 
at the glove in the portrait of tac Spanish admiral by Velasquez, or the 
sword hilt in the same picture. The painter has absolutely realised the 
powers and the limitations of his medium—the flexibility of the brush, the 
plant quality of the paint, the magic charm obtainable by first simplifying 
the forms and tones to their utmost extent, and then with a masterly grip of 
the essentials, expressing his vision with a handling almost) clildish 
in its simplicity. The matter of fact reproduction of these objects would 


have resulted in an archeological record of tic naval sword of the period and 


glove manufacturers might have compared the leather then in use with that at 
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present supplied by the Army and Navy Stores. Instead of which, in 
these common and every day objects, Velasquez found an opportunity of 
handing down to after generations direct evidence of that consummate 
insight, which, corroborated by other masterpieces we possess, is to us the 
familiar attribute of his genius. One could quote other instances of this 
extreme simplicity of handling, notabiy in the head of Mr. Whistler's 
portrait of Carlyle and the same artist’s Lady Archibald Campbell, in both 
of which all trace of the labour that went to bring about their perfection 
has vanished. 

And now as to the question of vulgarity in choice of subject. It is 
wrong to suppose that history or poetry, allegories or the great questions of 
Life and Death are ever the motives for pictures. They are frequently, 
however, the pretexts. It is usual to deny this on the double ground of 
theory and practice. It 1s argued that the acceptance of the theory would 
lower the standpoint of the painter’s art, since if its interest were purely 
technical and did not deal with the advancement of morality or the require- 
ments of practical philanthropy, it could not appeal to the intelligence or 
the emotions of the spectator. In practice the Italian masters are held up 
as proof positive of great work being dependent upon nobility of subject. 
The first contention is practically this—that ideas approaching the brain 
through literary channels are the only ideas worth recording. but painting, 
music and sculpture are not mere satellites of literature, but means of 
expressing special emotions conveyable to the brain through the medium of 
vision on the one hand and sound on the other. The chords of various 
emotions are made to vibrate alike by listening to certain sounds and by 
looking at certain pictures. That sense of solemnity which pervades one 
in the quiet nave of a great cathedral, may be stirred equally by Beethoven's 
symphonies or Francois Millet’s pictures. beethoven depended on the 
mysterious suggestiveness of a certain sequence of sound, Millet on a 
similar suggestiveness of form and colour. And the world of thought is 
richer for the fact that one art has so little dependence on another, and 
that the highest intellectual pleasures are attainable through widely differing 
media. With reference to the second contention, the religious spirit of the 
age in which the Italian masters lived alone completely accounts for their 
choice of subjects, and when they sought to stir religious fervour by their 
work, they did not arm themselves with another art, but relied on the 
solemn dignity of their designs, the loving care they bestowed on the 
drawing of every contour and on the management of their colour. Their 
reverence for the art they practised made them believe in its capacity for 
appealing to the most exalted heights of the imagination. 

That pictures are often vulgar is true, but their vulgarity is due to the 
vision rather than the episode. Francia’s “* Entombment ” from the cheap- 
ness and poverty of its design will always be a vulgar picture, while Titian’s 
‘ Bacchus and Ariadne” will continue to be a monument of artistic refine- 
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ment; and a ballet, with its flickering lights and irredescent colours, the 
dainty movements of the dancers and the weird effects of the footlights 
throwing into mysterious relief the darkened orchestra and auditorium, can 
readily become a fairy land to the painter who has eyes to see and a mind 
to digest the thousand beauties presented to him. He does not go to the 
music hall in the spirit of the County Councillor; he does not expect to 
improve his taste in music or be elevated by the words of the songs, but 
finding in the scene a mine of suggestiveness, he is content to take it as the 
pretext for a picture. 

I have endeavoured to suggest some of the objects and ideals that the 
so-called impressionist has before him. But I do not feel that there is 
much necessity for this distinctive title, for whereas people who make things 
to supply a demand have hitherto been dignified by the honourable title of 
‘‘ manufacturers’, so painters striving to attain to an ideal have considered 
the term “artist ” sufficiently descriptive. 


CHARLES W. FuRSE. 
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CHARLES WV. FURSE. 
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-MEDIA:VAL MEDICINE. 


HI first principles of medical science were laid down by Hippocrates 
500 years B.c. Sickness had previously been attributed to the 
interference of supernatural beings. But Hippocrates endeavoured to trace 
it to natural causes, and he declared that even insanity was nothing but 
disease of the brain. These germs of science were speedily destroyed by 
the Church. Constantine found that physicians, owing to their education, 
were less credulous than their neighbours, so he promptly suppressed the 
medical colleges. 

The priests had their own peculiar theories of medicine. Slight 
diseases they supposed were caused by devils, and severer diseases by 
Satan himself; but they generally paid the Deity the compliment of 
attributing to Him anything that was especially loathsome. The orthodox 
views found support in the bible. There were the boils of Job, the leprosy 
of Uzziah, Miriam and Gehazi, the dysentery of Jehoram, the withered 
hand of Jeroboam, the woman whom Satan had bound many years, and the 
innumerable persons who had been possessed by devils. As for medicine, 
the Fathers declared it was useless. Did not the Bible say—‘ vain is the 
help of man”? They even went so far as to maintain that it was irreligious 
to take medicine, referring by way of proof to the case of Asa, who con- 
sulted the physicians instead of the priests and died in consequence. The 
precepts of medicine, said Ambrose, are contrary to celestial science. 
Physicians were so frequently accused of atheism that there came to be a 
proverb—whbi sunt tres medici, whi sunt duo athei. And as heresy was considered 
more dangerous than disease, people were afraid of a doctor unless he could 
procure a certificate from a priest.. Pope Innocent III. forbade physicians 
to undertake medical treatment without calling in ecclesiastical advice. 
Fancy Sir Andrew Clark in consultation with some newly-ordained curate ! 
The medical profession, being so heavily handicapped, was of course neither 
fashionable nor lucrative, and it was never adopted by really able men. With 
surgery it was even worse. Surgical operations were considered to be espe- 
cially distasteful to the Deity, and dissection was denounced by the Church as 
sacrilege. For over a thousand years surgery was a disreputable profession. 
It was left entirely in the hands of charlatans, so that it was often impossible 
even for an Emperor to secure what would now be considered quite a simple 
operation. All this time the Jews were making progress. but Christians 


were forbidden to consult them. It was too dreadful to think of the elect 


being healed by those who rejected the means of salvation! Much better 


die with Christ, said the clergy, than be kept alive by a Jew. It must be 
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confessed, however, that in extvemis even Cardinals and Popes did sometimes 
seek the advice of these candidates for hell. 

The orthodox remedies were always supernatural. St. James had said, 
“If any is sick among you let him send for the elders of the Church, and 
let them pray over him, anointing him with oil in the name of the Lord, 
and the prayer of faith shall save the sick.” And Christ is reported to 
have said that if His disciples laid their hands on any diseased person the 
disease would at once vanish. When the treatment of the ‘ elders”’ failed, 
recourse was had to relics and other sacred objects or to the intercession 
of saints. The Bible said that a man had been restored to life by the 
touch of the bones of Elisha. As these were no longer available, other 
good people’s bones were collected, and it was thought that they would do 
as well. In the Cathedral of Cologne, for example, were to be found the 
skulls of the wise men from the East who visited the infant Jesus; and a 
neighbouring church contained the bones of St. Ursula and her 11,000 
virgins. The Bible said that Naaman was cured of leprosy by bathing 
in the Jordan, and that a palsied man had been healed by washing in the 
pool of Siloam. So the Church was kind enough to consecrate wells and 
streams in various places, where the diseases of the faithful might be 
drowned. The Bible said that the sick had been made whole when they 
came in contact with the garments of St. Paul. But the Church was able 
to accomplish still more marvellous results; for she was in possession of 
the coat of Christ which was to be found at Tréves, and His handkerchief 
which was kept at Besancon. There was a monastery in Alsace that was 
fortunate enough to contain a piece of the true cross, a drop of the 
Saviour’s blood, an arm of the Apostle James, a part of the skeleton of John 
the Baptist, and a bottle of the milk of the mother of God. And then 
there were all the modern saints. The ring of one of them, if dipped in 
water, would take away fever; the ring of another, if dipped in wine, would 
cure lunacy. Flowers from the tomb of St. A. were good for some diseases; 
water in which St. b. had washed his hands would infallibly remove 
others; and oil out of the lamp that burnt before the tomb of St. C. would 
dissolve the worst possible tumour. St. Pernel devoted himself to ague, 
and St. Valentine to epilepsy; St. Christopher was concerned with diseases 
of the throat, St. Ovid with deafness, St. Gervaise with rheumatism, St. 
Apollonius with toothache, while a man with sore eyes had to betake 
himself to St. Clara. These holy physicians were almost always specialists. 
Sometimes a saint, like St. Vitus or St. Anthony, was good cnough to 
honour his favourite disease by bestowing upon it his own sacred name. 
With all these supernatural rivals, it was impossible for a_ terrestrial 
physician to keep toyether his practice. The authorities of a town in 
Bavaria once issucd an order that if anybody were bitten by a mad dog he 


should proceed immediately to the shrine of St. Hlubert, without wasting 


his time in seeking medical or surgical aid. ‘The poor saints could have 
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had but little rest in heaven, their services were in such constant requisition 
on earth. This was perhaps the reason why some of them, less industrious 
than the rest, managed to do their business indirectly by relics. It answered 
just as well. The relics were no less efficacious than the saintly presence 
itself. The monks used to tell a story of two beggars, the one blind and 
the other lame, who were driving a good trade and had therefore no 
intention of being cured if they could avoid it. One day they heard that 
the relics of St. Martin were being carried in procession, and they were 
terribly afraid of losing their means of subsistence. The blind man offered 
to carry the lame man on his shoulders and take him beyond the reach of 
danger. But they were caught in the crowd and came so near the relics 
that they were instantly cured—and ruined. St. Martin would seem to 
have beea a general practitioner. 

Ecclesiastics especially prided themselves on their treatment of lunacy 
by exorcism. A madman they thought was possessed, that is to say, 
controlled by one or more devils; and they were very indignant with any 
one who doubted this. Disbelief in the devil, disbelief in an infinite 
number of little devils, they called—suggestively enough—atheism. The 
power of casting out of devils was regarded as the chief sign of the divine 
origin of Christianity and as the surest evidence of apostolical succession. 
The services of exorcism were of a very elaborate kind. The officiating 
clergy began by hurling every kind of objectionable epithet at the poor 
devil’s head. He was called a lean sow, a mangy beast, a sooty spirit, and 
a great many other things which I dare not mention. If he still refused to 
budge the exorcist pelted him with mysterious and alarming theological 
words like ‘athanatos, homoousion, tetvagammation, schemhamphora. Then they burnt 
under his nose assafcetida and all sorts of bad smelling drugs. Afterwards 
they appealed to him by the apocalypse, by the seven golden candlesticks, 
and by everything else that might be supposed to move a devil’s heart. If 
even yet he was deat to their entreaties, they proceeded to curse him. ‘ May 
the Holy One”, they cried, ‘strike thee, trample on thee, grind thee, 
break thy head, pound thy skull with a hammer,” and so on. After this it 
was only exceptionally brave devils that continued to hold their ground. 
But if even the cursing failed, recourse was had to scourging and torture. 
There still remain in various parts of Europe the tool-towers, as they were 
called, where this final discipline was inflicted on the insane. One hardly 
knows who were the madder of the two—exorcists or exorcised. But it is 
quite certain that the exorcised would have been much less mad, would have 
stood an infinitely better chance of becoming sane, if the clergy had let 
them alone. 

There was another class of diseases for which the Church was greatly 
responsible, the diseases, wz., which result from dirt. LEcclesiastics 
invariably insisted on the peculiar sanctity of filth. No one ever heard of 


a clean saint: such a thing would be a contradiction in terms. Athanasius 
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eulogized St. Anthony because he had never washed his feet. A certain 
lady, named Sylvia, was celebrated for never washing any part of her body 
except the fingers. And even she was outdone in this holy rivalry by St. 
Abraham, who never washed at all. The majority of the saints, it is true, 
fell somewhat short of this exalted standard. But every one of them had 
the same ideal, every one of them confused nastiness with piety. The 
more the clergy preached, therefore, the dirtier the people became. Of 
course pestilences of the most appalling kind were the inevitable result. 
And when the pestilence had come the clergy increased its ravages a hun- 
dredfold by preying on the fears of the people. They told the panic- 
stricken laity that God was in a rage. They said that He had sent the 
Great Plague of London as a punishment for sabbath-breaking, and that 
the Black Death had come because He was put out by a new-fashioned 
boot with pointed toes. These clerical explanations, which now make us 
smile, drove our poor forefathers frantic. No wonder, under all these cir- 
cumstances, that the Plague decimated London, and that the Black Death 
carried off in six years twenty-five millions of people—a quarter of the 
population of Europe. 

Some of the theological delusions were once taught in good faith. The 
clergy at first believed them. The indictment against ecclesiastics is not 
that they were ignorant, not that they were mistaken; the indictment is 
that they refused to learn, that they persisted in clinging to what they 
knew to be false. The old superstitions were a source of unlimited wealth, 
and therefore they were kept alive by self-interest long after they would 





otherwise have died out. A great theologian, Charlevoix, used to say very 
naively that pestilences were the harvests of the ministers of God. The 
ministers of God always preached atonement by subscription. The sacred 
relics filled the coffers of every church that possessed them. The Agnus Dei 
—a piece of wax from the paschal candles, stamped with the figure of a 
lamb and consecrated by the Pope—brought enormous revenues to the 
Papal See. The orthodox method of healing disease was so lucrative that 
the clergy could not bring themselves to admit its futility. They found 
ignorance so profitable that they dreaded knowledge. And for ages they 
continued to offer the most persistent opposition to medical science. 

It was not till the seventeenth century that a man arose brave enough 
to study it in spite of them. That man was Vesalius. The Church had 
always condemned dissection, but he practised it notwithstanding, and laid 
the foundation of modern anatomy. In spite of ecclesiastical censure and 
popular fury, he haunted gibbets and charnel-houses to secure material for 
his investigations, risking at once the virus of the plague and the fires of 
the Inquisition. He was summoned before the Holy Office in Rome, but 
he fortunately died prematurely and so escaped a worse fate. He lived 
long enough, howevcr, to disprove two favourite doctrines of the Church. 


{t was believed that on one side of a man there was a bone less than on the 
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other, the missing one having been used up in the creation of Eve. But 
Vesalius found both sides alike. It was also believed that there existed 
in the human frame an incorruptible and incombustible bone, which would 
be the nucleus of the resurrection-body. But Vesalius could not findit. The 
doctrine of a physical resurrection received another severe blow about a 
century later from Bernouilli, who discovered that the living organism is 
constantly changing, and that therefore, instead of having one body as was 
supposed, every individual has in point of fact dozens. The clergy were 
so upset by the discovery that they induced bernouilli not to mention it, 
and for the sake of peace he omitted it in the later editions of his work. 
The ecclesiastical ideas of medicine are even yet not quite dead. Many 
clergymen denounced vaccination as an attempt to baffle the will of God. 
Sir J. Simpson, who was the first to use chloroform in Great Britain, was 
accused of having tried to get the better of the primeval curse on woman. 
And only this year the Bishop of London issued a prayer in which he asked 
for the miraculous removal of the influenza. But although there is a good 
deal of superstition still surviving, the Church has no longer the power to 
interfere with medical research. And scientific progress has been made 
exactly in proportion to the decline of the theological influence. The death 
rate in London at the end of the seventeenth century was eighty per 
thousand, it is now eighteen ; plague after plague has disappeared ; typhus 
fever, once so deadly, is now rarely heard of; and as for smallpox, which 
used to be feared only a little less than the Black Death, there died of it in 
the metropolis in r8go just one person. Such are some of the results which 
have followed from the decay of the ecclesiastical medicine of the middle 


ages. 


ALFRED MOMERIE. 
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OUR FOSTER PARENTS. 


LL loving observers of youth will agree that, amongst the strongest 
and most ardent of its numerous traits, is the desire to ** bring things 
up.” The boy tries his ’prentice-hand on all manner of birds and_ beasts, 
first at home and then at school, with more or less dire results to the poor 
nurselings themselves. The girl, on her part, owns and cherishes large 
families of dolls, all of whom are carefully trained in the way they should 
go, alternately scolded or praised, rewarded or punished, as the righteous 
judgment of their little mother shall dictate. Bird, dormouse, and doll 
period alike passed, our boys and girls, who though they have put away 
childish things still feel themselves young enough to enjoy the exercise of 
this special faculty, are forced to turn their attention elsewhere. On whom 
does their choice fall? In nine cases out of ten, on their fathers and 
mothers, one or both of these being usually ready to hand as appropriate 
subjects for further experiment. Then begins the time of the parental 
probation, and the elder folk, if before they felt no sympathy with the gaping 
fledgling or the unwinking doll, will surely feel it now. If they are blessed 
with a sense of humour, they will cheerfully submit, at any rate for a time, 
and not without much inward amusement at the entirely novel situation in 
which they find themselves. ‘* By the help of the Lord | have leaped over 
a wall,” cried the old lady in one of Scott’s novels, as she took forced exercise 
in front of the trooper. By the help ofhumour many walls are leaped yet— 
without it, friction is apt to be instantaneously set up, and we all know 
what continuous friction means in the limited domestic circle. 

The Psalmist pronounces authoritatively that the wise parent is—I really 
forget what—but something inexpressibly ‘“‘ good and saving” to the 
foolish son. but even the Psalmist would turn from the inside out of his 
own saying, and would shrink from the contemplation of the wise son 
absorbed in the beneficent work of ‘ bringing up’ his own father. And yet 
this is a sight that may be seen without any long searching in many a 
household to-day. The sad thing is that it is gencrally the good and 
earnest young man and maiden who insist upon thus discounting their 
youth, and laying upon themselves this burden—a burden as illegitimate as 
it is premature. The dare-devils and the triflers, of whom a few specimens 
still remain, have other fish to fry. 

To take the non-conformist daughter first. Silence is her deadly 
weapon. She is full of chronic disapproval of something, or some. 
body. It may be dances, or it may be dress improvers; it may be 
churches, or it may be creeds—it is all one when the reforming spirit is 


once aroused. Ly means of a stony stare she makes a most effective 
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protest before the altar of Baal in support of what she, in her narrow 
way, considers to be the only true faith. It is pitiful to see a 
mature and blushing matron of, say, fifty, writhing under the cold, 
critical eye of a maiden of nineteen. Yet this may be witnessed 
any summer’s day. Outworn by too much ‘bringing up’ on the part of 
their offspring, fatigued parents have been known before now to sigh 
for a change, even though it should be a change for the worse. Said 
a: weary father lately, in an agonised whisper, to a wmondaine relative 
who had undertaken to see his daughter through a London season 
—the daughter fresh from terms at College spent in gathering in 
much knowledge, and acquiring many tongues, but not the spirit 
of understanding—‘‘ Put a little devil into her, Maria; put a little 
devil into her’. His hearer smiled and entirely understood. She did her 
very best—and failed. Luckily, her charge married shortly afterwards and 
so was enabled to use her great gift in supervising her husband’s conduct 
here below. She was doubtless later on much exercised on the difficult 
point as to whether she ought to survive, or to pre-decease him. Was it 
not Alexandre Dumas Fils who said that it was the plain duty of the ideal 
wife to die before her husband—to await him outside the gates of Paradise 
and as his shabby, limping soul came into view, to supplicate the sentinel 
angel thus, ‘‘ Seigneur, laissez passer cet homme; je le connais, 11 n’est pas 
méchant’. This picture is perhaps a trifle highly coloured, but there are 
many women in whom the maternal instinct bulks so large, that they can 
contemplate even this contingency witha certain regretful complacency— 
regret that the situation should have arisen, tempered by mild satisfaction 
that they too are there to meet it. 

The son is not so anxious as the daughter about the morals of those 
committed to his pious care. He is more concerned with the soundness of 
their views on Literature, Art, and the Drama. He is always so very 
right. They are always, alas, so very wrong. In his gentlest manner, and 
in his lowest tones, he points out to them the hopelessness of their errors. 
He does not always succeed, and then he turns away with a silent pity for 
them and for himself, which is as pathetic as it is humorous. He takes 
his father to a picture gallery—a very modern one—the father unsuspect- 
ingly expresses in brave English his opinion of a certain ‘impressionist ’ 
portrait which holds the place of honour in the small room. It is worked 
out in various shades of magenta, from the pale tip of the lady’s nose to 
the pickled cabbage sky behind her. The son is moved to wrath. He 
says a hasty word or two, repented of as soon as said, for he has a gentle 
soul at bottom. ‘hen he takes his father affectionately by the arm and 


leading him aside explains to him—as far as such delicate truths can be 
communicated—that the ‘school,’ of which the lurid lady is a leading 
example, must be taken reverentially, and that unless its aims and objects 
have been sought for in a humble spirit, it is better not to venture any 
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opinion at all. The young man is very kind. He takes great pains. The 
father is left entirely bewildered and entirely uncomfortable. Pride in his 
boy’s mental knowledge and stature alternates with a fervent desire to 
bestow that wholesome kick, which, administered at the right moment, has 
before now saved many a young man’s soul alive. But in his inner 
consciousness he knows full well that the fitting psychological moment has 
passed away, and perplexity, such as he trusted never to meet again in his 
honest, downright life, hag-rides him hopelessly. He sees, half blindly, a 
topsy-turvey world, a stream of men walking calmly and continuously on 
their heads, and all, to his nervous fancy, pointing the finger of scorn at 
him. As his son returns to the silent company wrapt in contempla- 
tion of the draped picture on the line, he clutches eagerly at his old 
friend Jones, who is passing by, catalogue in hand. Jones. is childless, 
well off, and as good-hearted as a man can be who has been his 
own under study throughout life. ‘ What,” he asks, ‘*do you think of 
these things? What do you think of that picture over there,” pointing 
in the direction of his son’s motionless back. Jones takes in the situation 
at a glance, and with the ‘nod that knows’, replies, “* Oh, my dear fellow, 
these joys are not for me. But then you see I have not got to live for 
posterity. I’m an irresponsible being. No children you know. Yow can’t 
afford to disregard the ‘new movements’ any one of ’em. You must be 
tuned up to concert pitch, no one has to play upon me so [can go as flat as 
I like.” Small comfort this to his old friend, who would so readily have 
‘gone flat’ had his conscientious foster-parent permitted it. There is no 
hope for him if nature has denied him those inward eyes which see the 
irresistible fun of things. To feel that time’s revenges will come to his 
aid, and that thirty years hence the same little scene will be given to a new 
audience and with different surroundings, the son then filling the father’s 
vole of to-day, does not compensate him at all. If we want our joys at once 
we must certainly desire that our riposte shall be equally instantaneous. — If 
David had had to carry those two small stones for many days in his pocket 
before he could sling them so neatly, it is certain that his own appreciation 
of the performance would have been considerably blunted. So the fatheg 
turns away uncomforted, realizing perhaps for the first time that he has 
been unjustly accused of that worst thing in life, elderly-mindedness. — It is 
a bitter moment. Tle is careful in the future to restrain his exuberant 
speech in the presence of the grave young critic. Like Agag, he goes 
delicately until the son returns to that studio in Paris, or elsewhere. 
Then, like a child let loose from its lessons, he draws a deep breath of relief, 
instantly exclaiming ‘* My boy Bob is the best fellow in the world.” And 
this statement is entirely true. For Bob, unless his limitations are 
organic, and therefore hopeless, will emerge ere long from the tunnel of 
his choice into the broad daylight of common humanity. He will see that 
to label everything save what fits his own or his ‘master’s’ fancy, as 
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common and unclean, is but to demonstrate his own imperfect vision. If 
he does not, he must be content to join the ranks of the stylists, and to sink 
a few years hence to the low place in public esteem that the once exalted 
divines of the last century occupy to-day. 

If we seek for the causes of the strained situation here described, | 
strongly suspect they are to be found in that wolf in sheep’s clothing, 
improved education. Is it not evident that our modern educational 
system has so nursed and fostered the growth of critical analysis in our 
boys and girls that it has not only hypnotised (I do not say killed) their 
creative faculty, but has also, in the case of the ablest of them, caused the 
almost total disappearance of that spirit of reverence without which not 
only has no great work ever been given to the world, but no life has ever 
been fitly lived. Modern sons and daughters have had so many more 
chances than their fathers and mothers had before them, and are so fatally 
aware of the fact. In many cases, too, the soil is far too thin for the 
heavy crop that has been thus raised, and nothing but lying fallow 
for awhile open to the grand aiy of heaven will avail to restore to it 
its germinating properties. But who shall prevail upon the youth and 
maiden, cager to be “upand doing ”’, that this way only lies their true salva- 
tion. They are so desperately in love with the pattern of the inlay that 
another hand has worked into them that they do not see what is clear to 
the impartial onlooker, that this inlay itself, ‘interesting’ or ‘subtle’ as 
may be its design, is uncommonly thin in its veneer, and not at all suited 
to stand time’s rough handling. 

The scientists tell us that habits of mind and body often skip a genera- 
tion, going underground, as it were, to reappear in the next. Perhaps this 
may hold true of things spiritual also. To the winged faith that can move 
mountains, and to clear-eyed vision, faith’s close companion, we _ look 
for our deliverance from the dominion of the decadent ‘schools’, with 
whom a _ note-book and pencil are the symbols of devotion to their 
one and only deity, ‘‘observation”. Nothing short of influences 
such as these will avail to rekindle in our sons and daughters the 
slackened fires of enthusiasm, imagination and fancy: and to restore to 
them those golden gifts which, in our short-sighted folly, we have suffered 
them to barter away for the lower acquirements of accuracy, finish, and the 
deft handling of tools. 


ELIZABETH HOLLAND HOLLISTER. 
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WANTED—AN ART OF MORALS. 


HAT Art is based on Science is an axiomatic principle in ali text 
books, and that no problem can be solved without knowledge of the 
apposite theorem is the real fows asimovum in the stady of elementary 
geometry. Even in our every-day life, though too well educated to be 
troubled with text-books, and too rapid in our conclusions to be incon- 
venienced by axioms, we nevertheless distrust intellectual and artistic 
quackery especially when it prides itself on its ignorance. 

But in one important—perhaps the most important—branch of human 
action, we think it not only right but highly meritorious to dispense with 
previous study. Iam alluding to the Art of Good or Virtuous Conduct, or 
what we may call the Art of Morals. In this Art ignorance is popularly 
held to be praiseworthy, and it savours of immorality even to suggest that 
the ordinary uneducated individual cannot always clearly distinguish right 
from wrong. 

3y an Art of Morals I mean a compendium of rules of virtuous conduct 
suitable for the life of an ordinary individual, such as would enable him to 
decide the many difficult problems in which his good is not obviously that 
of his neighbour. Once some pious Jesuit fathers endeavoured to work 
out the principles of this Art, but religious opponents viewed their efforts 
with suspicion and called them Casuists. Since then, ethical writers, to 
save their private reputations, have become strictly scientific, confining 
themselves to the discussion of problems of such obvious practical use as 
Free Will and Determinism, the Origin of the Moral Sanctions or the 
Moral Standard. They have ceased to write for the public, who never take 
much interest in efforts to square the circle, and they now write for, or 
more commonly against, each other, and from the little interest taken in 
their works one might suppose they treated of the morals of beetles and 
not of the foundation of our better lives. This very unsatisfactory state of: 
affairs is due chiefly to the development of the idea of conscience as an 
innate power within us which can in any case of difficulty guide our actions. 
It is obvious that if we are born with this useful faculty it is wasting our 
time not to trust ourselves wholly to its guidance. Space prevents my 
giving more than a very brief account of the origin and growth of the idea 
of conscience acting as a guide to right conduct. In Greek philosophy 
the idea does not exist. The good opinion of others is sometimes held up 
as a test of right conduct, the conscience of the individual never. We read, 
it is true, in ancient pagan and Old Testament literature of persons struck 


with remorse because they witness the evil results of their actions. [but 


that idea of conscience differs widely from the idea of conscience guiding 
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actions. There is the same difference between these two ideas of 
conscience as there is between the process of putting the horse before the 
cart and that of putting the cart before the horse. In fact conscience 
cannot conceivably be a guide to action if it has to wait for the results of 
actions. The idea of conscience as a guide to action grew up with the idea 
of eternal punishment. These two generous and noble ideas developed 
simultaneously, and the reason is not far to seek. Eternal punishment 
cannot be justified ‘unless it can be shown that the individual to be damned 
for ever has knowingly done wrong, and as the individual is not gratuitously 
supplied with a moral science or theological library the idea of conscience 
being a sufficient guide became an indispensable adjunct to the dogma of 
the kind-hearted theologian. 

Neither in the foregoing nor in the following remarks do I intend any 
disrespect to conscience except in so far as the term implies the faculty of 
guiding actions. But conscience is like Home Rule, we none of us know 
exactly what it means and have to be very careful in stating our individual 
standpoint with regard toit. Indeed nothing is more amusing than to 
notice how all ethical writers, while anxious to avoid the imputation of 
ignoring conscience, have endeivoured to restrict its meaning. I am not 
alluding to the modern Utilitarian or to the Comtist or Evolutionist, for in 
their schools conscience has a meaning which has but little connexion with 
popular notions, but rather to the Intuitionist school which has always kept 
in touch with the religious instincts of the people. The most recent 
writers in this school have been so bold as to restrict conscience to guiding 
motives and not actions. Kant, who cannot be suspected of any bias to 
Hedonism, goes so far as to assert that we cannot obey but only cultivate 
our conscience. We cannot blame these writers for disliking a conception 
which would render their science futile, and we can admire their ingenuity 
in avoiding so dire a result. Some writers go further. Richard Rothe, a 
modern writer of eminence, in his ‘* Theological Ethics” excludes the term 
‘ (Jewissen”’ (conscience) as ‘scientifically inadmissible, being devoid of 
accurately determined logical contents and being but a popular expression 
for the collective nature of Man.” This is only a German way of express- 
ing the painful fact that conscience is nothing more or less than the 
ignorant, vain, inflated ‘* Ego”’ who prefers fiction to study and glories in 
his sloth. Tor after all it does save him a deal of trouble to follow blindly 
the dictates of what we shall show is only a developed and educated 
sentiment. We do not wish to disparage conscience by calling it a 
developed or educated sentiment. On the contrary, we think well of any 
sentiment which is capable of being developed or educated. There is 
however this mischief, that there should be finality in morals but there 
never can be finality about development or education. Hence individuals 


developed in different environments will perform conscientiously actions of 


the most widely different character. Take for instance an Italian, an 
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Englishman and a German, all three equally conscientious individuals, and 
suppose the case of their meeting a beggar in the street. The Italian, 
should he have no smaller coin, will unhesitatingly give the beggar a half- 
penny, the Englishman will offer him a ticket of the Charity Organization 
Society, the German will hand him over to the nearest policeman. All 
three individuals will feel a moral glow and will no doubt be obeying the 
dictates of an ‘innate power” within them. It is hardly necessary to 
point out that though these three individuals may all three have been wrong 
in their methods of dealing with the case, it is impossible that they should 
all three have been right. And what are we to think of a guide who, on 
our asking for the right road, points to three different directions. 

It is this difference in the education of our conscience that prevents 
our sympathising with conscientious evil-doers in the past, that makes us 
apologise for many good patriarchs and prophets in the Old Testament, 
that makes us even dislike Spanish Inquisitors—the most conscientious of 
men. Possibly it is due to an insufficient education of their conscicnce 
that some people, it is said, cannot quite appreciate the conscientious 
efforts of their political opponents. Indeed, we may say that just as all 
governments are good enough for the fools who live under them, so every 
individual has just that power of discriminating right from wrong which is 
commensurate to his moral energy and capacity. 

So far then from conscience being an innate power within tis, we see 
that it is developed and educated according to the circumstances of the 
individual. But as we said just now, it is a sentiment. by this we do not 
only mean that it is unconnected with the reasoning or intellectual faculties 
of man, for that is obvious from the nature of its claim to be a substitute 
for those faculties, but we mean also that as in its origin morals were only 
a branch of asthetics, so also conscience, which has developed trom very 
primary moral conceptions, is fundamentally an wsthetic rather than a moral 
faculty, capable of admiring noble qualities in man, but incapable of giving 
proper approbation to qualities perhaps more beneficent but which from 
their nature do not excite admiration. ‘To take an instance of what I call 
the aesthetic view of morals, we have only to consider some of the leading 
virtues enumerated by Aristotle, such as magnificence, liberality and 
courage. These are qualities which claim our asthetic appreciation, but 
properly speaking they are not virtues at all. The chief merit in practising 
virtue is the moral conquest over the baser self. In the case of the virtues 
mentioned the conquest is far too easy. We should for instance have 
litle trouble in practising the virtue of magnificence and most of us would 
like to have the chance of practising liberality. The third virtue, physical 
courage, has to do with nerve tissue and not with morals; yet so powertul 
has the asthetic element been in morals that the Latin word * virtus ”, 


which originally signified physical courage, has become the generic term 


for moral excellence. 
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Of all works of Pagan antiquity, Cicero's ‘‘ De Officiis”’, though it 
cannot lay claim to originality, has had far and away the greatest influence 
on the subsequent development of the Science of Morals. To it we owe 
the fourfold division of virtues under the heads of prudence, courage, 
temperance and justice which has been the basis of all subsequent classifi- 
cation. But in Cicero, the esthetic element predominates as strongly as 
in all other Pagan writers. It might be supposed that Christianity would 
have introduced an original conception of moral excellence, and if the 
Fathers of the Church had based their ethical teaching on the Gospels, 
especially on the Sermon on the Mount, they might certainly have created 
a great synthetic scheme of Christian Morals in which asceticism would 
have replaced the asthetic conceptions of the Pagans. Put the Fathers 
seem to have been chiefly anxious to show the compatibility of Christian 
doctrine with inherited Pagan traditions. For instance St. Ambrose, the first 
of the Fathers who wrote a treatise on Ethics (** De Officiis Ministrorum ”’), 
borrowed not only the title of his work but the bulk of his matter from 
Cicero. So much so indeed that the Benedictine monks who have edited 
the treatise have in their notes been able to show the parallel passages. 
St. Ambrose appropriates Cicero’s fourfold classification of the virtues, 
naming them Christian prudence, Christian fortitude (which includes 
physical courage) Christian temperance and Christian courage. He 
introduces two new virtues which he cannot conveniently put in any of 
these classes. The first is silence, especially when adversaries attack the 
Church, a virtue which, one would have thought, might have been classi- 
fied under Christian prudence. The second is modesty, especially when 
taking the bath. The commentators discuss at length whether all bathing 
is prohibited or only when it is luxurious. The fact however remains that 
no bathing establishment ever did withstand the progress of Christianity. 
It is only fair to state that St. Ambrose, as also the other Christian Fathers, 
distinguished themselves from their Pagan predecessors in insisting upon 
the grandeur of the virtue of purity, but while admitting this it cannot be 
said that there was otherwise a material difference in their treatment of the 
science. St. Augustine might have put the science on a right footing, had 
he not wasted his energies in ‘that terrible will-of-the-wisp controversy on 
the Freedom of the Will. It may be noted that the succeeding century, 
which was most fertiie In controversy, as is evidenced by the numerous 
hair-splitting heresies for which men went cheerfully to the stake, is con- 
spicuous for a total absence of interest in Morals. 

We owe to the early Fathers of the Church not only the maintenance 
of the ewstheticism of the Greeks but also the introduction of a new 
estheticism of purely Christian origin. I am alluding to the extravagant 
honours paid to martyrdom—another form of tribute paid to physical 
courage. A decent individual who led a respectable sober life could not 
in early Christian times compete in popular estimation with an immoral 
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vagabond who ended his days by suicide at the stake. So great indeed 
was the abuse of martyrdom that the Church had to speak out very 
strongly on the subject, but I doubt whether in popular estimation the 
good man who did his duty and died in his bed ever got his due. The 
growth of man’s moral as opposed to his esthetic instincts has been very 
gradual, and the individual conscience is even now rarely free from an 
aesthetic bias. To take a familiar practice happily extinct in this country 
but flourishing abroad—the duel—a Frenchman brought up in the code of 
honour can see no harm in committing, for the sake usually of personal 
vanity, a deliberate and cold-blooded murder. If he refused a challenge 
he would suffer certainly in the estimation of others and probably in his 
own estimation. Conscience in this case has its guiding power entirely 
misdirected by an esthetic sentiment of antique origin. What we are 
contending for is that we should substitute for this very impure ‘‘ moral” 
sentiment which we call conscience a body of reasoned-out rules of conduct. 
These rules we should follow, not blindly nor with a view to economizing 
our intellectual energy, but with a recognition that they are intellectually 
subordinate to our discretion, and fully conscious of the personal responsi- 
bility involved in the exercise of that discretion. 

In the above my object has been to show that conscience is a very 
poor alternative for an Art of Morals. It may work well cnough among 
individuals in the same circumstances and of the same cducation, but it 
cannot be trusted to furnish a standard of conduct which will be recognised 


by individuals developed in different environments. We = stand at the 





present moment in a great crisis in the world’s history. Political power, 

which used to be confined to a small class, is gradually getting into the 

hands of the whole community, and we must not forget that the various 
| sections of the community have been developed under very different 
surroundings, and are animated by very different sentiments, and that 
their consciences will, in all probability, not give identical solutions to the 
great problems that must inevitably come before them. If there is one 
mundane contingency as to which we fcel any certainty, it is that we shall 
have to travel some distance on the road towards socialism. Exactly how 
far we shall go is doubtful. Perhaps we shall have had enough of the 
experiment when we have socialised gas and water works, tramways and 
railways; perhaps the experiment will be so successful that we shall 
proceed to nationalize the land and other instruments of production. ‘That 
in any case socialistic experiments will be tried on a large scale, we may 
regard as certain. Now there is nothing in the idea of socialism which 
need disturba moralist. But very difficult and delicate questions of Morals 


must inevitably arise in considering what—if any—compensation should 


be given to expropriated shareholders in kailway, Tramway, Gas, and 
Water Companies, to land-owners and monopolists generally. On the one 
hand we are told that all forcible cxpropriation is robbery, on the other 
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hand that all monopoly in commodities limited by nature is unjust and 
criminal, and that there cannot be vested rights in injustice. These are 
the views no doubt of the fanatics on both sides, but fanatics are always 
conscientious in the true sense of the term, being persons in whom senti- 
ment is more conspicuous than reasoning power. Now it is a mistake to 
suppose that either the monopolist or the unskilled labourer is 
unconscientious, or that either of them would approve of theft when 
translated into polysyllabic terms. But granted that there will be some 
agreement on the primary question of the justice of compensation, will 
not the more delicate question arise in settling upon what terms 
compensation will be given? Whether for good or for evil the 
Churches have lost their moral hold on the masses of the population, and 
is it not prudent that the wise men of the country should meet and lay 
down rules based upon abstract principles of equity which should be 
generally recognised as binding by the community? Would such a course 
not be more prudent than to allow these questions to be decided by the 
conscience of the majority ? For assuming that the individuals forming 
the majority have sufficient knowledge to enable them to decide these 
questions, we must bear in mind that the personal responsibility which in 
the individual makes conscience a possible guide in private matters, is 
totally absent when he acts as one of a majority. 

Even as regards purely self-regarding virtues, we should make a 
considerable advance if we allowed ourselves to be guided by our own 
rational judgment of right and wrong instead of being under the bondage 
of a sentiment founded on the prejudices of past generations. But moral 
like political autonomy cannot be obtained without a struggle. It is, 
however, well worth the struggle, and once obtained it is a prize which is 
never surrendered. ‘The morally inert are more to be despaired of han the 
morally depraved. 

ALBERT J. BALL. 





























TO ONE IN BEDLAM. 


With delicate, mad hands, behind his sordid bars, 
Surely he hath his posies, which they tear and twine ; 
| Those scentless wisps of straw, that miserably line 


His strait, caged universe, whereat the dull world stares, 





Pedant and pitiful. O, how his rapt gaze wars 
With their stupidity! Know they what dreams divine 
Lift his long, laughing reveries like enchaunted wine, 


And make his melancholy germane to the stars? 


O lamentable brother ! if those pity thee, 





| Am f not fain of all thy lone eyes promise me ; 


Half a fool’s kingdom, far from men who sow and reap, 





All their days vanity ? better than mortal flowers, 
Thy moon-kissed roses seem: better than love or sleep, 


The star-crowned solitude of thine oblivious hours ! 


ERNEST Dowson. 
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PAUL BOURGET. 


66 O take seriously, almost tragically, the drama that is being played 

out in the minds and hearts of one’s generation, is not this affirm- 
ing that one believes in the infinite importance of the problems of the moral 
life? Is it not making an attestation of faith in that obscure and painful, 
adorable and inexplicable reality—the human soul?” . . . . It is 
precisely this measure of spiritual faith in him, this acknowledgment of the 
au dela of some thing beyond the reach of his most subtle analysis, some- 
thing which at once fascinates and escapes, lures and eludes him, that 
places so wide a difference between M. Bourget and the majority of French 
novelists. But it is a difference that I venture to think has not been suffh- 
ciently recognised in this country, though some of his work has gained a 
certain degree of appreciation among cultivated English people. By culti- 
vated one can only mean in this instance those who can read him in the 
original. Such books as ** Un Crime D’amour ” or “ Cruelle Enigme ”’ must 
lose so enormously by translation as hardly to be thesame. ‘‘ Le disciple ”, 
being largely a philosophical and psychological treatise, may possibly bear 
the transition to our brutal Saxon tongue better. Still one is often surprised 
by the very limited degree of appreciation, considering his exceptional 
merits as a writer, and by the lack of discernment displayed by critics who 
unhesitatingly bracket Paul Bourget with Guy de Maupassant, or even with 
Zola. Iam inclined to think the two latter find more admirers among us ; 
for the fact is, though they probably would not own it, that the compara- 
tively few Englishmen and women who trouble themselves at all with 
the study of modern French literature, do so for the sake of experien- 
cing fresh sensations. They may be very much shocked at what they 
read, the women at least will tell you so, but it is the unveiled frankness 
with which certain subjects and certain situations are treated that stimu- 
lates their curiosity, and when all is said, temp*s them into reading French 
at all. Therefore to readers of this order it is not wonderful that M. 
bourget’s writings are puzzling and distasteful, that they infinitely prefer 
Gyp. They are ready to condone any light impropriety in a French novel; 
are not the very words * French novel” synonymous with everything of 
that sort? But they cannot understand the vatson deétre of a writer who 
treats of the same forbidden themes, yet who demands of them a large 
amount of intelligent thought and reflection. For, as he makes confession 
in the words I have quoted at the beginning of this article, M. Bourget 
believes in the soul of man, and what interests him most are not the actions 
of people’s bodies but the workings of their hearts, not the physical mani- 
festations of love, but its influence on the moral life, the sufferings it entails, 
the redemption it can work. And these things are just as foreign to our 


ideas of what is proper and wholesome as any mere details of animal 
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passion. We regard them—possibly with some truth—as problems about 
which the less said the better. They exist no doubt, but not for the 
majority of healthy-minded men and women with simple affections and 
straightforward lives, and we are much guided by a majority who do not 
care to have any analysis that demands thought mixed up with what they 
regard as mere amusement. M. bourget is never amusing; perhaps that 
is one reason why he has met with scanty favour on this side of the channel. 
Our critics for the most part say contemptuously that he is a sickly senti- 
mentalist, who imagines that the problems of the world revolve in the 
narrow space of a woman’s heart. Perhaps he does; and perhaps he is not 
so enormously wrong in his deeply serious estimate of the questions of 
which he treats. At any rate, putting aside as not within the scope of this 
paper any discussion concerning the propriety or impropricty, the whole- 
someness or unwholesomeness of his books, let us admit that no one who 
has read them carefully can do otherwise than acknowledge that one signal 
difference divides him from the majority of his brother /:ttévateuvs. He has 
an ideal. Not merely an artistic ideal, every French writer worth his salt 
has that, but an ideal of belief, of reverence for things unscen and spiritual, 
especially an extreme and sensitive power of understanding feeling and of 
expressing it. 

The bane of the average French novel is that it dwells mainly, often 
wholly, on the physical side of love and life, which after awhile becomes as 
monotonous as the daintily platonic emotions which most of our writers 
feel bound to offer us in lieu of the reality. For the truth lies with neither. 
We have bodies but we have also souls. It is the latter conviction which 
M. Bourget seeks most passionately to express in his cute for what he calls 
“la Psyché mystéricuse”’ that exists in every human being; it is this which 
makes all his writing so profoundly interesting to people who have learned 
to think and feel for themselves. The story he tells may be lanal enough ; 
the eternal theme of the unfaithful wife, which with a Frenchman of neces- 
sity supersedes the jeune fille and the marriage question, but it is told after 
a fashion that invariably makes one reflect, and reflect to some purpose. — | 
cannot recall one of his books which does not convey some profound moral 
lesson for those who care to discern it, which does not contain many 
passages one likes to write down and remember. Here are a few taken at 
random : 

. . “There hes an infinite distance between our imaginations, 
however definite they may be, and the least atom of reality.” . 
“ André Cornelis.” 
. . The world of the heart and the world of the senses—those two 
domains wherein love dwells—remain inaccessible to the legislator. Within 
them are accomplished infamies which no human law can reach; heroisms 


are displayed which no human glory crowns.” ... . 


‘* Mensonges.”’ 
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- .« . ‘In love possession is nothing, it is in giving oneself that its 


happiness consists.” ..... 
‘“‘ Essais de Psychologie contemporaine.” 


- . . Here below the great thing is not our being appreciated or mis- 
understood, it is to have tasted for ourselves the bitter or sweet savour of 
passion, to have had a direct and sincere impression of the fatalities of life, 
in a word, to have been during a few years that empire within an empire 
of which the philosopher speaks, even if it is an empire destined to defeat 
—and in a certain sense the only failure of destiny is that of the man who 


has lived but in the image that others have formed of him.” . .. . 
“ Etudes et Portraits.” 


. . +. QOne loves because one loves, and you may kneel down before a 
heart that knows how to love as before the only revelation of God that 


there is in the world.” .. . 
‘¢ Pastels.” 


This last sentence contains the essence of all that M. Bourget most 
firmly believes in; the power of love, the love of the heart, to lifta soul out 
of the slough of selfishness and sensuality, and bring it within touch of the 
influences of religion. In the hero of that most melancholy book ‘ Un 
Crime d’Amour” he offers us an acute study of the havoc which mere 
animal passion can work in a character that has in it many nobler elements. 
For Armand de Querne does not at all resemble the time-honoured villain 
who figures in our plays and novels, who always does and says pretty 
much the same kind of thing, and who is at once eminently conventional 
and intensely theatrical. Heisa bad man, and yet the word ‘ villain” 
never occurs to one’s mind in thinking of him. I suppose it is because he 
is so entirely natural and human, so completely studied from the inside. 
One is inclined to think our playwrights and novelists have a very slight 
and outside acquaintance with the “ fascinating bad man” they try to 
describe, or else that the séducteuwy type is a very rare one among Englishmen. 
Certainly in less skilful hands Armand de Querne, instead of being a living 
and characteristic product of our complex nineteenth century civilisation, 
would have become the feeble modern rendering of the immortal Lovelace, 
who continues to do duty with us as the perennial type of the gay deceiver. 

M. Bourget takes his work of observation ‘‘ seriously almost tragically,”’ 
as he says himself. He does not skip lightly over suffering or laugh at 
moral failure. With him the great question is that which Armand de 
Querne in the bitterness of his late remorse tried vainly to resolve: ‘* Across 
the tumult of so many contradictory ideas, this unhappy man perceived the 
great, the sole problem of human life, and-which religion alone solves, that 
of knowing if there exists beyond our limited days, our brief sensations, our 
passing actions, something which could content our hunger and thirst for 
the infinite.” . . . It stands to reason that a writer who deals in this 
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fashion with life and love is not amusing. His books leave us with a heart 
ache rather than a smile, and he has the defects of his qualities in an 
almost entire lack of humour. This often leads him into bearing too hard 
on one note, being too unrelieved in his seriousness. 

But for those people who do not radically object to reflecting sometimes 
on the riddles that perplex, the difficulties that encompass their own and 
other people’s lives, Paul Bourget’s writing possesses an abiding interest. 
He has naturally, or has acquired, a marvellous understanding of the more 
complex kinds of emotion, an imaginative sympathy that is so exquisitely 
true that it hardly ever leads him wrong. ‘Take for instance a story such 
as ‘*L’Irréparable ’—the first of an early volume of short studies which to 
my mind are among the best things he has written. It is the very saddest, 
most tragic history possible of a girl's wrecked life, physical and moral, 
told, not from the outside, but from the point of view of the most intimate 
comprehension. There is not a false note init. One knows that it must, 
or might have been, a verbally true narrative of facts. But truth to facts is 
nothing compared with the truth of the telling. I cannot think of any 
English novelist who would be capable of creating a companion picture to 
“DT Trréparable ’, who, setting aside any question of propriety that might 
stand in the way, would be artist enough to succeed in making it perfectly 
natural and life-like. 

M. Bourget has a peculiar gift for saying in the most fitting words of a 
language that always lends itself with grace to every delicate shade of 
meaning, things, which many people—wonicn cspecially—must have 
thought and felt themselves without being able to express. In all his 
books there are some little touches or bits of description which throw a 
sudden light on intimate experiences and heartfelt emotions that you have 
perhaps imagined to be especially your own. Who that has ever suffered 
very deeply from a sorrow which, as he puts it, is not the continuously 
present sorrow that results from the death of some one dear, but which 
recurs at intervals, returning to overwhelm us suddenly at some chance 
turn of our thoughts, but must know how absolutely true the description of 
Noémie Hurtrel’s anguish is, to that which their own experience has 
taught them to endure ? 

One hears that M. Bourget’s detractors in his own country accuse him 
of «* Anglo-Mania”’. He certainly has a very cordial feeling for the English. 
Englishmen figure not unfrequently in his novels, and as a rule figure 
naturally; not as the traditional ‘ Anglais pour rire”? with an impossibly 
spelt name with) whom one is familiar in the pages of other I*rench writers. 
He is very acute as well as sympathetic in his observations on our national 
characteristics, as when for instance he says of the heroine of ‘ L’Irrépar- 
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able’’: ‘She had inherited that profound capacity for solitary happiness 


or solitary unhappiness which is peculiar to the English race”. Some of 


his descriptions of scenery and places—even of places so familiar to most 
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of us as Oxford or the Isle of Wight, have an extreme fascination. We 
see them afresh in fancy through his eyes, touched by a new and entirely 
personal revelation. Wherever the true personal note is wanting, descrip- 
tions are asa rule wearisome, especially when of things with which one 
has been more or less acquainted all one’s life. But there is not a page in 
“ Etudes et Portraits ” one would like to skip. M. Bourget’s impressions, 
even his most slight and trivial ones, are full of a subtly suggestive interest, 
because they are the natural, unforced outcome of his own individuality. 

As he says himself: . . . ‘It is the same with sceneryas with all 
other stimulants, ‘haschish’ or literature, love or music. The suggestion 
they procure is entirely personal and varies with the dreamer. Alchemists 
of nature as of art, we pass both one and the other through the crucible of 
our hearts, and never does the same metal come forth alike from two of 
these living crucibles.” 

There is no doubt that the French language is delightfully adapted to 
this kind of writing, to descriptions of scenery and travel that are inextri- 
cably mixed up with certain intimate thoughts and feelings of the writers 
and which belong to him only. We yield ourselves to this charm in 
‘‘Tetudes et Portraits’’, as one does in such books as Pierre Loti’s ** Au 
Maroc” or ** Japonneries d’Automne”’. It has the constant fascination of 
novelty for us, since self-revelation of this kind is quite foreign to our 
national temperament. We sometimes acquire it by practice, and use it as 
a somewhat laboured and heavy medium for reflection, but it is seldom a 
spontaneous impulse. When we write about our travels, we do so from 
quite a different point of view. We narrate our adventures, if we are 
lucky enough to have any, and relate what we have seen that is new or 
interesting, or that strikes as being so. but we do not put into it anything 
more personal than what we had for breakfast, or whether our bed was 
hard. We should consider it rather ill-bred to thrust ourselves, with our 
individual fancies and ideas, upon the public, even if we dimly understood 
the art of doing so with the right degree of effect. All this is exactly con- 
trary to the methods of such writers as Pierre Loti or Bourget. 

It is just these thoughts and feelings which belong especially to the 
writer himself, and in that exact degree to no one else, since they are an 
inherent part of his inward personality, that M. Bourget considers to be of 
such supreme value as a factor in the highest development of the art of 
literature. He holds that ali its esthetic laws are condensed in that one— 
“‘to give a personal idea of life ’’—that to do this we must think and feel 
ourselves first, and know why we thus think and feel. That it is the more 
or less passionate intensity of our own individuality, which goes to make 
up the worth and originality of all that our brains or our hands produce. 
“This bringing to light of the close connexion, or to put it better, the 
identity which exists between the poet and the poem, between the work 
and the artist, is the great discovery of our modern criticism. By words, 
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by form, by colour, that artist relates his vision of the universe, his tender or 
bitter fashion of taking life, of desiring happiness, of suffering pain; and 
what we call talent, resides in that indefinable something which is the 
person himself.” . 

With this quotation I will conclude. One can only give a very inade- 
quate notion of a writer like Paul Bourget by writing about him. His 
charm 1s his own, and he needs to be read in his own language, in his own 
pages. Many conscientious people among us will perhaps think that 
there are overwhelming objections to doing this, and though these scruples 
seem a little absurd for any one of mature years, they carry weight with 
just those readers—women especially—who would be most likely to ap- 
preciate all that is best in him. For in his way—which is not our way— 
he is a moralist, with a very sensitive perception for everything that tends 
to make or mar the moral life, with ideas about love and duty and self- 
sacrifice, which do not commonly meet us in the pages of French novels. 
In his essays on poetry and the drama, he makes some very interesting 
and suggestive remarks on the failure of Ideal which has overtaken his 
fellow-countrymen, leaving its trace on all their work. <A splendid 
technique, but the spiritual aspiration, the spiritual meaning and desire, 
dead and gone. 

The Latin races are by inheritance logical in the consequences they 
deduce from their beliefs, or rather from their want of them, and the fact 
that Paul bourget has in him nothing of the arrogantly self-satisfied 
materialism which characterises so many of his literary brethren, seems to 
me to place him—whatever we may think of the subjects he chooses for 
treatment-—on a wholly different moral plane. 


It. GURNELL. 
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THE EQUALIZATION OF ENERGY. 


EST any reader of this Review, surfeited with the programmes of 
contending politicians, should turn from this article in disgust, 
immediately on reading its title, I hasten to say that it has nothing at all to 
do with the equalization of labour by means of an Eight Hours’ Bill. It 
deals with no thorny social question, but is simply an attempt to explain in 
a popular way a great law of nature, little understood outside the scientific 
world, and very little written about inside it. Its aim is to help to clear 
away certain false ideas about electricity, and to enable the untutored 
householder to realize what it is he pays for when he settles the bills of the 
Company that furnishes him with his electric light. 
I shall doubtless be asked at the outset what I mean by Energy. Do 
I mean the same thing as Force? No, I distinguish the two. It is 
convenient to restrict the word ‘ force” to something acting on a body— 
something of which we infer the existence when we see a_ body in motion. 
Thus when a cricket-ball is careering through the air, we infer that it has 
been either struck by a bat, or thrown up by the hand. When its velocity 
or rate of motion changes, and only then, we infer that some new force is 
being applied to it. Energy, on the other hand, is a condition generated 
ina body by the application of a force or forces. If these forces conspire 
together, the greater they are and the more frequently they are applied, 
the greater is the energy generated. If the forces pull different ways, the 
energy generated is lessened in proportion to their mutual antagonism. 
If they are equal and opposite, the energy generated is wil. 
Consider the case of a bullet falling in a vacuum from a position of rest. 
But for the action of gravity, or some other external force, it would remain 
suspended in the air, for there is no sufficient reason why it should move in 
one direction rather than in another. ‘The force of gravity starts it off and 
continues to act on it at every point of its downward course. Gravity so 
acting is said to **do work” upon the body, and the measure of the ‘‘ work” 
done is the length of the path traversed multiplied by its units of weight ; 
or, to speak more correctly, the number of units of work done varies directly 
as the number of lineal units of the path multiplied into the number of 
units of force applied to the falling body. This ‘* work” furnishes the 
measure of the ‘energy ” of the body at each point of its descent. Now, 
suppose gravity and all other external forces suddenly to cease to act, what 
will happen? The bullet will proceed downwards as before with the 
velocity with which it was moving at the moment, and if it meets with no 
resistance will go on travelling with the same velocity into the region of 
infinite space. but if it does meet with resistance, where will it come to 


rest? Suppose it to fall on a resisting substance such as wet clay. It will 
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penetrate the clay for a certain distance. Suppose the resistance offered 
by the clay to be much greater than, but equally uniform in its action with, 
gravity itself. How far will the bullet penetrate into the clay? 
Answer, for a distance bearing the same proportion to the length of the 
descent as the force of gravity bears to the resistance which the clay 
offers. In other words, the work done ow the bullet by gravity is equal 
to the work done against the bullet by the clay. The bullet comes to 
rest at the moment when these opposite ‘‘ works” are equalised, and not 
before. And as the work done in each case is the measure of the energy of 
the body, it follows that so long as these two energies are unequal there 
is visible, sensible, movement, manifesting the existence of external force, 
and that directly the energies are equalised all trace of such force 
disappears. 

It 1s worth while, in order to bring this more home, to take also the 
case of a body carried upwards by an external force against the action of 
gravity. Suppose I pick up a_ ball from the floor and carry it 
straight upwards to the top shelf of my bookcase. Suppose _ I 
next pick up from the floor a precisely similar ball and place it on 
another shelf just three feet lower. If, now, gravity and every other 
external force were to cease to act on either ball, I might remove the shelves, 
and, provided that, in doing so, I did not disturb the balls, they would 
remain suspended in space precisely where [ placed them. They would 
then have no other relation to each other but the fact that there was a 
distance of three feet between them. but as gravity continues to act, there 


is another and far more interesting relation. The higher ball can, by 


virtue of its position, do more work than the lower one, and the excess ot 


work it can do is measured precisely by the excess of work I did upon the 
ball, when, after raising it to the level of the lower shelf, I raised it further 
to the level of the upper one. But the extra work done on the first ball has 
imparted to it an additional energy proportioned to the amount of this 
extra work. The measure of such extra work 1s therefore a's the measure 
of the excess of the potential energy of the higher ball over the potential 
energy of the lower ball. Now, suppose both shelves to be removed and 


both balls to fall; their motions will not be equal, owing to the difference of 


their heights, nor will the blows with which they strike the ground be 
the same. In order to equalise these motions and blows, we must let the 
balls fall from the same height, that is to say, we must remove the higher 
shelf and let the first ball come to rest on the lower shelf. When we have 
done this we shall have exhausted the excess energy generated in the first 
ball and have reduced its potential energy (sometimes called its ‘energy 
of position’) to the level of that of the second ball. We may now remove 
the lower shelf, and let both balls fall together. Their position throughout 
their descent will then be one of velative rest, that is to say, 1f we could get 
inside one of them and keep our eyes fixed on the other, we should not be 
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conscious that either ball was moving. We should feel nothing, see nothing, 
to lead us to infer that any external force, like gravity, was in operation, 
or that any motion at all was going on. 

The law of equalization of energy, which I have just been illustrating, 
must not be confounded with the law of conservation of energy. The 
latter law asserts that energy is never destroyed, but is only transmitted 
into other forms of energy which, as Sir William Grove first showed in his 
brilliant lectures délivered half a century ago at the Royal Institution, are 
‘correlated’ to each other. It states a fact of the highest scientific 
interest, but it does no more. The law of equalization of energy attempts to 
‘explain’ phenomena, at least in that partial sense in which the law of 
gravitation ‘explains’ why the apple falls from the tree. And it is even 
more comprehensive than the law of gravitation, for it regulates not 
only the mutual actions and reactions of bodies on each other, but also the 
internal motions of the molecules of which these bodies are made up. 

[ pass at once to bring these considerations to bear on electrical 
phenomena. ‘The electric current, like heat, has no independent existence. 
It is merely a form of energy. A few eminent scientists still write and speak 
of electricity as an incompressible fluid, since for certain practical purposes 
it is convenient so to regard it. But it 1s no more a fluid, or any other 
material substance, than the now exploded * caloric’ is the material cause of 
heat. When we talk of ‘‘ generating electricity,’ all that we mean is that 
we contrive that mechanical energy shall assume a new shape. Take the 
simple case of a * current of electricity,” passing through a conducting wire. 
What is the essential condition that must be satisfied to enable such a 
current to pass? Why, that the energy at one extremity of it should be 
greater than the energy at the other. If the wire had no resistance—or, 
which 1s the same thing, were a perfect conductor—the precise measure of 
the strength of the current would be the difference between these two 
energies. This may be readily shown by observing the effect of a current on 
the needle of a galvanometer in its neighbourhood, or by taking stock of the 
decomposition it sets up in a dilute acid, or a solution of metallic salts. 
The less this difference is, the less is the external effect of the current, and 
when the difference 1s reduced to nothing there is no external effect what- 
ever, and no suggestion to the senses of any current at all. 

If, again, while the difference of energy remains constant, we increase 
the resistance in the conducting material, the external effect of the current 
is diminished in precisely the same proportion, a part of the energy being 
expended in overcoming the added resistance. If we make the resistance 
very high, as we do when we employ a carbon filament for our conductor, 
still more of the energy 1s expended in overcoming the resistance, till in a 
short time tae carbon filament is in a glow which, gradually increasing 
to a white heat furnishes us with the ‘electric light’. The scientific name 


for the difference of energy between the extremities of the conductor is 
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‘“electromotive force”; but the term is not a very happy one, if we are 
right in distinguishing between force and energy. Ohm's celebrated law, 
according to which the current varices directly as ‘the electromotive force”, 
and inversely as the resistance of the wire, really means that if you use up 
energy in generating material heat, or, as it is sometimes called, overcoming 
matcrial friction, so much less energy is left for producing external effect 
capable of being shewn by the galvanometer, or the chemical reaction of 
compound substances. 

Similarly, when the Kinetic energy of the falling bullet became 
exhausted by the resistance of the clay, the bullet ceased to give any 
external sign, that is to say, it came to rest. 

If further proof is needed that the electric current is nothing but a form 
of energy, it may be found in the fact that it is capable of being expressed 
in terms of mechanical energy. ‘The common measure of the two is the 
energy of heat. Joule discovered that the mechanical work required to 
raise a gramme of water from o° to 1° Centigrade (7.e., to produce a “ unit” 
of heat) was 1,400 foot-pounds, or, in other words, was the amount of work 
done in raising a pound weight through 1,400 feet, or 1,400 pounds through 
one foot. He also discovered that the number of units of heat produced in 
a second in a wire, through which an electric current was “ flowing”, varied 
directly as the square of the current strength multiplied by the resistance 
offered by the wire. By equating the units of heat produced in the two 
Cases, it is easy to find the energy of a current in terms of horse power (one 
horse power corresponding to 33,000 foot-pounds per minute). 

Having now established that what we call electricity, or the electric fluid, 
is nothing else than the manifestation of mechanical energy ina new medium, 
to wit, the conducting wire—let us consider what the gource of this 
energy 1s, and how it gets to the wire. In electric lighting, the most common 
source of cnergy is the coal consumed in the engine, or primary motor, 
which, through the medium of steam, sets the dynamo or secondary engine in 
motion. (The energy resident in the coal is, in its turn, duc to the action of 
the sun, which stored it there many thousand years ago, when the vegetation 
from which the coalis derived was active and alive.) The dynamo or secon- 
dary engine consists essentially of two parts, one moveable, the other 
stationary. The moveable part is made of “soft” iron with numerous coils of 
wire wound round it, and is technically called the ‘‘armature’.” The 
steam engine, by a simple method of attachment, causes the armature to 
revolve in front of and between the stationary pari of the dynamo, which 


consists either of permanent stcel magnets, or of iron cores, surrounded by 


* Armiuture, in natural history, is a protective covering of animals or plants. 
Thence, it was applied to the moveable piece of “ soft’? iron, or “ keeper,’ which joins 
the pole-pieces of a magnet, and secures and preserves the magnetic power. When 
dynamos were invented, it was used to designate the iron core or bobbin which rotates 
betiveen the poles of the permanent steel magnets, or the stationary electro-magnets 
which do duty for them. 
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coils of wire, in order to increase the magnetization, and known as electro 
magnets. In so revolving, the armature encounters resistance, since it is 
working against the magnetic lines of force which stream to and from the 
magnetic poles. The greater the speed of revolution, the more numerous the 
coils, and the more powerful the magnets, the greater this resistance becomes. 
Where all these three factors are very large, enormous energy is developed, 
and this energy is capable of being transmitted, in some way at present 
unknown, along an external wire connected with the dynamo. If this wire be 
fairly conductive, this energy will travel for miles without suffering much 
diminution. Thus itis that which is called ‘ electricity’, is passed from the 
principal station of an Electric Lighting Company along the mains laid under 
our pavements, These mains the householder taps by wires laid on to the 
interior of his house, all that he gets supplied to him being a small fraction 
of the original energy generated by the primary motor. When he has 
secured it, he utilizes it by passing it through the carbon filaments of his 
incandescent lamps, and so converts it first into heat and then into light. 

The unit of the ‘‘current” of electricity supplied is technically termed 
an ‘* Ampére”’, and the unit of its intensity is termed a “ Volt”. What is 
paid for is compounded of these two, and is called a Volt-ampére. As we 
want a continuous supply of light, we must have so many volt-ampéres 
supplied to us during a given time. Our electrical bills therefore ought to 
run thus: ‘ To so many volt-ampéres during so many hours.” The unit 
of supply is defined by the Board of Trade in the Provisional orders issued 
by them to be “‘ 1,000 amperes flowing (?) for an hour under a pressure of 
one volt’. This is the same thing as 1,000 volt-ampéres per hour. 

To the unscientific reader this jargon will probably be very irritating. 
but if he will attend to the following illustration he may regain his equan- 
imity. If two cannon balls rest side by side and both are of the same 
temperature, as tested by the thermometer, but one is twice the size of the 
other, the first may be said to contain twice as much heat (4.¢., matter in 
motion) as the other. but no heat will pass from one to the other, by ‘con- 
duction,’ when they are placed in contact. If, on the other hand, the balls 
are of the same size, but of different temperatures, the hotter ball will impart 
heat to the cooler until their temperatures are equalized. The ‘ quantity ’ 
of heat passing per second, or the rate of flow, answers to that which is 
measured by the ampére. The difference of the temperature of the two 
balls answers to that which is measured by the volt. The rate of flow and 
temperature are, however, closely related to each other. If we double the 
difference of the temperature, we double the rate of flow, if we halve it, 
we halve the rate of flow, the one always varying directly as the other. 
This relation is analogous to that expressed in Ohm’s law, according to 
which, for the same wire, the electric current varies directly as the difference 


of potential at the extremities of the circuit. 
If, again, in the case supposed, the rate of flow of heat is to be kept 
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constant, the temperature of the hotter ball will have to be raised by as many 
degrees of heat as have been added by, ‘ conduction’, to the cooler ball. 
The work that has to be done to effect this corresponds to the work done 
by means of the dynamo in keeping up the voltage required for the ‘ flow’ 
of a steady electric current. But the current is no more material than the 
heat. Both are alike forms of motion. Whether this motion is a motion 
of molecules, or whether it is nothing but the movement of an all-pervading 
ether, is not at present definitely ascertained. The newest, and probably 
the truest, view is that all electric action is nothing but a manifestation of 
this ether, which, as it rotates, vibrates, modulates, operates differently on 
our senses and produces in turn, not only electricity, but also magnetism, 
radiant heat and light. 

If we retain the molecular theory as a convenient working hypothesis, 
the connexion between the ampére and the volt may be stated as follows :— 
The ampére may be regarded as if it measured the number of 
molecules in motion per second—the volt as if it measured the activity 
with which the molecules move. The total energy of the molecular motion 
obviously depends on the product of these two. Similarly, the energy of 
a water-wheel depends on two things, the mass of water that falls on it 
and the rate of speed with which the mass is moving. 

One word, in conclusion, on the interesting question whether our 
electric lighting bills are likely to be lowered in the immediate future. 
Apart from the cost of the incandescent lamp (a cost which will be con- 
siderably lessened shortly, when the Edison patent expires) there is the cost 
of the generation and transmission of power. This last cost depends on three 
things (1) the cost of the working of the primary motor, or steam engine 
(2) the cost of working the dynamo, (3) the amount of the power which 1s 
wasted before it is transmitted to the external wire. The amount wasted 
in the best modern steam engine is about 55 per cent. of the total power 
venerated in the first instance. This percentage is lost, and, as to the 
greater part of it, the loss is irremediable. The best constructed 
dynamos waste about 15 per cent. of the power transmitted to them 
by the steam engine. Thus we pay at present for two wastings. 
If these can be reduced by new contrivances, and i electrical power, 
available as it is, both for hghting and cooking, and convertible, 
as it is, by means of electro-motors, back into mechanical power, 
with only a trifling loss of efficiency, can hereafter be delivered at our 
doors at a price suited to modest means, a revolution will have been 
wrought in the domain of labour as great as any that the world has yet 


seen. 


MONTAGUE CRACKANTHORPE. 
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DISSOLVING VIEWS. 


ie a low, roomy armchair, puffing gently at a long-stemmed pipe, Vivian Marston 

was listening to the wail of the wind as it swept fitfully down the street, com- 
placently pitying the wretches who, cut by the blast, were shivering outside, this 
bleak November evening. His eyes travelled slowly round the luxuriously furnished 
room, every detail of which reminded him of his own cosiness, and he became 
conscious of a glow of internal satisfaction. Resting his feet on the fender-bar, he 
began to think of himself. 

Leisurely he recapitulated all that conduced to his self-satisfaction. His silky 
hair, which one woman had liked to stroke ; his large grey eyes—“ expressive ”’, 
another had called them:; his money—it pleased him to remember that he was rich, 
richer even than most rich people ; next, how his new hunter, thanks to the excellent 
line he had taken, had shown the whole field the way on Saturday, and how, last week, 
he had crumpled up pheasant after pheasant in a tearing wind, when the others 
couldn't touch them ; last of Elsa, biggest triumph of all, klsa, his Elsa, whom he was 
going to marry in the spring—and before him defiled, in a grotesque procession, all 
the men who wanted to marry her; each one, as he passed, looking up in jealous 
admiration. 

From Elsa, his thoughts wandered to the others to whom he had made love 
betore her. And a gentle, sentimental melancholy, which was delicious, stole over 
him. The images of most of them were blurred, half-effaced by time : one alone re- 
mained clear-cut. Many weeks it was since he had thought of her, for there was 
nothing in his life now to remind him of her. She was only a little chorus-girl 
yellow-eyed and freckled, with a cracked voice that grated on the ear. He wondered, 
looking back over it all, what had been the link between them. Perhaps her splendid 
masses of hair, dark chestnut shot with gold; perhaps her quaint, clinging winsome- 
ness. Towards the end she had grown capricious and fretful, and he had tired con- 
siderably of her; but that he did not remember. Only he heard once again the small, 
impertect voice raised in anger, as they stood together the last evening in the narrow, 
dingy theatre corridor, with the single gas-jet flaring behind. The next day she was 
gone, with a Frenchman who-played third fiddle in the orchestra, so they said. And 
Vivian, the first moment of pique over, forgot her. With curious ease she dropped 
out of his lite. At the end of a week the gap she had left was scarcely perceptible. 
All that happened ten months ago. 

He unlocked a drawer in the writing-table, and took from it a packet of letters— 
ten or perhaps a dozen in all, and three of them much longer than the rest. These 
last she had written in the autumn, when he was away in Scotland, shooting. One 
after the other he read them, and, as he did so, a strange, uncomfortable feeling crept 
over him. The vision of the thick, rich hair, encircling the yellow eyes and little 
freckled face, seemed to change, charged with new meaning. Between the lines he 
began to read all that the mis-spelt scrawlings on these cheap, shiny half-sheets of 


note-paper had meant for her. He remembered how their illegibility had used to 
amuse him, and he was puzzled that he had not understood them then, as he did now. 
There was one, worse written than the others, full of reproaches that she had not seeu 
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him for three days. After that he read no more, but impatiently threw the packet 
into the blazing grate. 

He lit another pipe, and, for some little time more sat on, trying to force his 
thoughts into another channel. 

At last, exasperated, he went upstairs to bed. 


Sunday. 96 Parton Street W.C. 


Dear Viv, 

[Tam very ill the doctor says I shall get better but it is not true. I have got a 
little boy he was born last tusd: i you are his farther so you will see to him when [| 
am ded will you not dear Viv. Louis is gone to Parris he was mad because of the 
child. Viv dear for the sake of old times com and see me gest once it is not a grand 


= 


place where Iam but I do long to see vour dear face again. Plese Viv forgive me 
for going off with Louis but I thought vou did not care > for me anny more and it made 
me mad. I am sending this to the old adress I hope you will get it alright. 


Your loving 
Kit, 

Motionless, he was staring at the sheet of white paper in his hand. He could not 
think ; stunned, his brain refused to function. Thus a whole minute passed. At last, 
mechanically, he picked up the envelope which was lving on the breakfast table. He 
turned it over, absently at first ; but with returning consciousness, he noticed that 
there were two addresses on it ; it must have been torwarded from his old lodgings, 
and, looking closer, he saw that one of the post-marks was nearly a month old. Once 
more he read the letter through, then again, and then a third time. Gradually a dizzy 
faintness anda sickening feeling in his stomach came over him. The air seemed close, 
stifling, but he had not the strength to cross the room to open the window. — Fe 
sat down feebly by the fire, and, as he did so, he became aware that his hands were 
clammy with perspiration. 

A moment or two and it passed. His thoughts we-e liberated : he was able to 
think again. 

Kit was dying: by this time perhaps dead... . Kit dead... stiff and cold 
between white sheets, lying flat all but her -eet, which, upright, projected at the foot 
of the bed, . . . her face expressionless, the lnaicien yellower than ever against the 
death-pale skin... and the child... he felt a thrill of exasperation against the 
useless, unwanted child. But it was his child—then it was he who— 

Suddenly,the door opened. He started, every nerve in his body tingling. It 
was the servant bringing in his breakfast. The man set down the shining covers 
and steaming coffee-urn, while Vivian, half-dazed, watched him curiously, for there 
seemed something strangely unreal about his unconcernedness. 

At last he moved towards the door. 

“Get me a cab,” said Vivian, huskily. Then perceiving the astonished look on 
the man’s face, he added hurriedly-— 


“T have to go out... at once ... important business.” 
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As the hansom rolled along, Vivian’s thoughts rushed back over the past. 
Incident after incident crowded up in his memory, and this hideous sequel to his love 
for Kit gave to each a new, ugly significance. It was the culminating point towards 
which all the rest pointed. The cab shot past an omnibus lumbering City-ward, and 
he found himself marvelling at the difference between the people seated inside it and 
him. Surely they had never had things like this in their lives. And his thoughts 


writhed under the increasing pain... then, a quick twinge of hunger, reminding 
him that he had had no breakfast. ... Back came the object of his journey. 


He was going to see Kit. It was as if he and she had never had anything in common, 
as if he only knew of her by hearsay—but somehow, she and her baby had spoilt 
everything for him. And he understood how he hated going, how he shrank from 
bringing her back into his life. But for the irresistible force inside him, urging him 
forward, he would have turned homeward again. . . . Elsa, how could he marry her 
after this? . . . Strange that he felt no anger against Kit, for having come between 
them, only he wondered vaguely if it would be easy to get rid of her. But perhaps 
she was dead—oh ! to know for certain that it was so, and the sense of relief, which 
he knew to be a delusion, was so keen that it hurt him. But the child ?—the child— 
that would live on. They always did—gloomily, incoherently, he brooded over what 
was to be done with it. 

The cab turned into a side street, scattering some squalid children from off the 

narrow, asphalted road. There was an untidiness about the neighbourhood, an un- 
tidiness that was almost indecent, the untidiness of a bed that has been slept in. Here 
and there, in the doorways, lounged slatternly women in dirty, colourless petticoats. 
.\s the cab passed, they looked stupidly up, and, under their gaze, Vivian winced. All 
the repulsive features of the neighbourhood stared him brutally in the face. 
Surely it must be close now .. Here? ... The hansom pulled up before a dingy, 
Italian restaurant, the driver was asking the way of some men smoking cigarettes 
before the door. They were foreigners, and answered him, all speaking at once, with 
gestures. A spasm of impotent rage passed over Vivian: he could almost have struck 
them. Thecab moved slowly along: then stopped again at the end of the street. 
Vivian got out. 

He knocked, and, before the seedy-looking door, stood waiting. His 
excitement made his teeth chatter as with cold. This annoyed him, and in the struggle 
to divert his thoughts, he forced himself to take stock of the house. There was 
nothing peculiar about it ; its sordidness was neither greater nor less than that of 
those next to it and opposite to it. Only across the ground-floor window there 
stretched a card bearing the word “ Apartments ”’. 

Kit was inside this house: perhaps in the very room into which he could almost 
see from the doorstep. He imagined himself farguing with her, persuading her, re- 
minding her of the old days, giving her money—a large sum of money, the loss of 
which he would not feel—enough to make her and the child comfortable for life— 
doing anything and everything to get her to go away at once, to some spot where he 
would never even hear of her again. Surely she would agree to that. It would be for 
her own benefit, quite as much as for his. Yes, after all, he would be doing the 
handsome thing by her, and, for an instant, he deluded himself into a glimmer of self 


satisfaction. 
Of a sudden the sound of a voice, breaking the train of his thoughts, . .. in 
the area below a thick woman, her sleeves rolled back over her red arms. . 
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“Well, what d’yer want ?”” she asked defiantly. 

‘“T want to see Miss Gilston.”’ 

“Thur ain’t no Miss Gilston livin’ ’ere,”’ she called back fiercely, evidently 
angry at having been disturbed for nothing. She prepared to re-enter the house. 

“But,” Vivian went on, “ didn’t she . . about a month ago.” . 

“No, I tell yer, I ain’t ’ad no Miss Gilston ’ere. Thur was a Mrs. Marston—” at 
the sound of his own name shouted up through the area railings, Vivian’s hands 
clenched, and instinctively he glanced up the street to see if anyone was within ear- 
shot—“‘a few weeks back, but she was took ill, with a baby, and she died, poor soul.” 

Mrs. Marston—his name—she had taken it then, and his head began to swim a 
little, but she was dead—dead—gone—dead. 

‘“What’s become of the child?” he heard himself asking. The sound of his 
own voice sounded strange in his ears and startled him. 

“The baby died along with ’er’”’, shouted the woman. “She didn’t leave a 
blessed sixpence behind’er. ‘wo weeks and a’arf rent she owed me besides her food, 
all sorts of delictasses I used to git for ’er.”. Then with a change of tone, perhaps 
desirous of a gossip, perhaps struck by Vivian’s prosperous appearance, “ Jest wait a 
minute. I'll come up and tell yer all about it.”’ 

He was leaning against the area railings, scarcely hearing what she was saying, 
conscious only of the immense relief that was creeping over him. The child dead too. 
Both of them gone for ever. He became aware that the high-pitched voice had 
ceased: the woman had left the area. And, as he looked feebly around for her, the 
monotonous squalor of the close-packed, brown-brick houses hurt him—more than 
before—oh ! to get out of it, away fromtit, quickly, at once. Kit—it was as if she had 
never existed. It was like an episode in another man’s life. 

With a sudden, imperious impulse, he left the doorstep and walked rapidly away 


down the street. 


... Twenty minutes later he was seated before his breakfast-table, eating 


voraciously ; for the fresh morning air had given him a splendid appetite. 


... Amonth afterwards, Elsa and he were married. It was a smart wedding. 
There was the usual fashionable crowd and the couple started to spend their honey- 


moon in Italy. 


H. C. 
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